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It is perhaps well that the conservative ele- 
Ten Years of és . : ‘ 
ment prevails among the profession in the 
the IIinois = i : : 
fast, to act as a curb upon the freedom of 
the West. 
of professional good in design, construction and in ethics 
The first state 


to have the courage to establish a license law for archi- 


License Law. , ra 
Certain it is, however, that much 


has come from the virility of the West. 
tects was Illinois. The law has been in operation for ten 
It has been amended from time to time as found 
The 
result of this law in operation has been salutary to the 
has tended to 


years, 
desirable, and now stands as a model for other states. 


public and to the profession as well. It 
raise the standard of practice and to restrain the incompe- 
tent. 
Elsewhere in this number the society of architects that was 


Safer building has followed as a natura! sequence. 


largely instrumental in the passage of the Illinois law 
reviews its operation for the ten years of its life and ex- 
presses unanimous approval of, its results. 





The steel skeleton construction has so revo- 


Obituary, lutionized commercial architecture in Amer- 
ibdlantoen ica, its home, as well as in Europe, that it 
cm is small wonder that there are several claim- 


ents for the honor of its first introduction. The burden 
of testimony so strongly supports the claim of the late 
W. Le Baron Jenney, that the question may be fairly re- 
garded zs settled in his favor. This honor places him in 
the highest rank of the architects of the world. 
suming was Mr. Jenney that it is certain that he never 
Locally he was highly es- 
Shortly 


So unas- 


aspired to such distinction. 
teemed, both within and without the profession. 
after his retirement from active practice he contributed 
an article to this journel on the subject of “How to 
3ecome an Architect.””. The leading thought in this article 
was the necessity of lifelong study by the architect. Mr. 
Jenney was an enthusiastic student of all that promotes 
good architecture. He was constantly investigating new 
methods and appliances, and, if found meritorious, was 
quick to adopt them in his practice. In this way he kept 
well in advance in his profession. 
terested in the progress of the young men associated with 
him, and the after success achieved by them was a source 
The art of building has 


He was especially in- 


of much gratification to him. 
lost an enthusiastic investigator, the profession of archi- 
tecture a devoted follower, and a large circle of friends a 
genial and helpful companion. This journal wishes to 
express its deep-felt personal loss. Mr. Jenney was a 
frequent contributor from the first numbers until within 
a few months of his death, ever ready to. give freely of 
his technical knowledge and wide experience. 
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NEW CATHEDRAL, WASHINGTON 


DESCRIPTION OF DESIGN BY THE ARCHITECTS 


N style it is, as was wisely desired, “Gothic” of 
the fourteenth century—a style of architec- 
ture, as we think, the most beautiful that the 
world has even seen. In its dimensions it 
will be larger than most of the cathedrals in 

England, or on the continent. The total length is 476 feet, 

and the total width 132 feet. These are the external di- 

mensions. The height to the ridge line of the roof is 130 





feet ; while to the internal apex of the vaulting it is 93 feet. 
The central tower will rise 220 feet from the ground. 


most usual position when a choir-aisle runs round the east 
end. 

This plan has the advantage, too, of giving an interior 
of which the whole length is seen on entering at the west 
end; thus adding to the perspective, and to the impressive 
effect of the building. 

We propose two chapels at the ends of the choir-aisles. 
An aisle terminating in a mere wall always has a poor and 
an unsatisfactory effect. It will be a great advantage to 
have chapels here at the eastern ends of the two aisles, 











DESIGN FOR NEW_CATHEDRAL. WASHINGTON, D. C. G,_F. BODLEY, R. A.. F. S 


The plan is that of nave and aisles, transepts, choir and two 
chapels. Double aisles are planned for the nave. These 
latter will be especially useful for monuments and memor- 
ial windows and tablets. The choir terminates in an apsi- 
dal sanctuary. The building will be vaulted in stone 
throughout. 

The lighting of the interior is by ample clerestory 
windows. The light, thus coming from so high a level, will, 
in your bright climate, be striking and uplifting. There 
are lower windows in the aisles; but they are quite subor- 
dinate. ‘Then there will be a striking effect of light in the 
“sanctuary,” or eastern part of the choir. For there is to 
de a large window both on the north and south sides, com- 
ing lower down, but much out of sight, being in the depth 
of thick walls. These windows will be 65 feet long. Light 
will be given by them to the apse, in an especial and strik- 
ing manner. It is for this important effect of light that 
we propose to have no chapel at the far eastern end, in the 


e 





~~ 





. A,, LONDON, AND HENRY VAUGHAN, F. A, I. A.. BOSTON, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 


with their screens and altar and their reredos. The eye 
will be attracted down the “long-drawn aisles” to these 
chapels. The apse, with the effect of light there that we 
have spoken of, should be the leading and the impressive 
feature. The exterior of the apse, unhidden by a further 
building, will be commanding in its lofty proportions, and 
will make a very conspicuous landmark eastward, crowning 
the hill with its cluster of many pinnacles. 

The stained-glass clerestory windows, as they could be 
placed, should consist of single figures, for they are too 
high up to contain “subjects.” The glass should have fine- 
ly-colored figures on a light, silvery ground. But there 
are other things for which gifts would be more desirable, 
before the glass, in point of time. There are many stone 
statues desirable, and many carved subjects. 

We have alluded to the outer aisles as being available 
for monuments. Here there could be placed mural tablets 
as memorials, and brasses round the walls; and indeed, 
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“altar-tombs” with effigies, one in each space, could be 
placed as opportunity occurs. 

Approaching the west end of a triple avenue of trees, 
those visiting the cathedral will find three lofty open 
arches, the central one wider, and much higher, than the 
other two. These lead to three wide vaulted spaces to be 
used as large porches or porticoes, and so on to the three 
recessed west doorways. ‘The central portico could be 
treated richly internally with arcading and many statues 
and carved subjects. While the exterior surroundings of 
this lower part of the west end are massive (the richer part 
being kept for the top of the towers, “whose glory is in 
their height”), the interior of this central portico can be 
rich and stately, and be made beautiful with its many 
figures and pictorially carved subjects. In passing, may 
we say that all and every gift should not be in kind, but 
that the money should be given for each gift, and that all 
things given should be approved by the architects. Incon- 
gruous things may be given, with the best intentions, that 
may be out of character and without harmony with the sur- 
roundings. This is most important. It is astonishing what 
harm a single note out of harmony will do; and so with 
every detail of furniture, or color; everything must be in 
keeping and manifest the same intention, drawn from the 
same inspiration. 

Passing along the north side of the cathedral exter- 
nally, we would speak of the height of the walls, the interest 
of the window tracery in the clerestory, the massive, but 
not too heavy, flying buttresses and pinnacles; of the light 
and shade given by them, and the bands of rich work in 
the outer aisles, of the moulded plinths and windows and 
niches and the carved Canticles of the church’s matins and 
evensong, and the traceried parapets. Then, passing these, 
we get to the north transept, with its protected entrance 
up many steps, and its high turrets and rose window. Then 
to the vestries for bishop, clergy and choir, and so to the 
lofty east end, with its apsidal termination and its bold 
flying buttresses and pinnacles. “Sanctus” will be carved 
on eich of the three sides of the apse parapet. 

Coming round to the south side we see the outside of 
the lady-chapel, and a somewhat similar to the northern, 
but varied, south transept, with its different rose window, 
doorway, with figures set round it, and its many steps 
necessitated by the fall of the ground. Then to the Bap- 
tistery, a lofty stone octagonal erection, with its seven 
windows and high roof, surmounted by a metal cross. The 
effect of this Baptistery, externally, will be good. It will 
be varied in its light and shade, being octagonal, and it 
will stand out from the great mass of the great church, with 
its gilded cross at the apex, catching the light, and its many 
flying buttresses and its connecting passage. 

Such will be the leading features of the exterior, all 
of commanding proportions. 

And now to enter the cathedral at the west, through 
the great portico we have spoken of, and through the shelter 
of an internal oak lobby. 


The first impression will be the continuous height of 
the main, or central part, namely, the nave, choir and apse. 
The next, and nearly as powerful a one, will be the width; 
for with the outer aisles and the double range of columns 
on either side, and the transepts, the effect of the width 
will be very considerable. Then, as we hope and think may 
he confidently anticipated, will be the uplifting proportion 
of the whole—the tall piers and arches, with the Triforium 


and the lofty clerestory, and the rich and full, tree-like, 
branching vaulting, springing from soaring vertical shafts, 
rising from the floor, and of slender diameter. For pains 
have been taken to make the interior effect a striking and 
an inspiring one. Then the eye will be taken up to the 
rood and to the broad enriched soffit of the easternmost 
arch of the tower, with its carved angels, and to the rood, 
which it frames; to the screen, with its delicate open work, 
only veiling the beyond, with a very transparent veil, to the 
dark oak, or other wood, of the choir stalls with their 
fretted canopies; and so to the bright sanctuary with, per- 
haps, rays of light from a southern-like sun, lighting, but 
half veiling with light, the reredos, with its sculptured 
saints and the Christ in glory, blessing, above all. 

The triforium will be continued round the apse, knit- 








INTERIOR VIEW 


ting all together into, as we hope and believe it will be. 
an elevating, harmonious whole ; ad majorem gloriam Dei. 

One word as to the treatment of the building as re- 
gards its richness, or the reverse. We think the drawings 
show that it is amply rich enough. That there should be 
plenty of surface of massive stone ashlar is most desirable 
for all good architecture, especially with a building so large 
as this. A small building may be rich all over, but it is 
beneath the dignity of a great one. For a large building. 
if well designed, has an instinctive dignity and a grandeur 
about it that may well dispense with too lavish exuberance 
of ornament. Again, there should be concentration of 
richness and not a spreading of it all over a building. 

On the central tower we propose to have a band of 
large angels, each holding a scroll with a word of the 
“Gloria in excelsis Deo,” ete. They will give a rich effect 
and teach a constant song of praise. This band of angels 
will be an original treatment, not before attempted, cer- 
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tainly not on this scale. The figures would be about 10 
feet high. 

There remains the question of the stone to be used, and 
it is a very important one, for stone ashlar would be used 
hoth inside and outside the building. Knowing, as we do 
the good effect of churches built entirely of a good light red 
and the cold look that white stone has, we cannot 
It should be by 


no means brown, but of a good, soft-looking, rosy tint. 


stone, 
hut recommend the use of a good red one. 


The red stone we should use would not be too dark, or at 
all heavy looking. With red stone a church has a warmth 
of color, and a look of the absence of newness, that is 
very satisfactory. Details for red stone are best bolder, and 
therefore less expensive, than those suitable for a white 
stone. 

The pavement of the interior should be of American 
marbles—simpler in the nave and aisles, richer in the choir. 
and especially rich in the sanctuary. 


THE LARKIN ADMINISTRATION 


BUILDING, BUFFALO 


COMMENT BY CHARLES E. ILLSLEY, ARCHITECT 


ERFECTLY fireproof office buildings, i. e., 


those invulnerable to fire, have come to be 





classed by some practical men, mindful of 
Wee the Boston fire, the Baltimore fire and oth- 
pies ers, with what the late Senator Ingalls called 
dreams.” 


“iridescent 


Nature does not furnish, appar- 
ently, nor has science yet invented building materials which 
in this strict sense. Even a brick 
and 


are “perfectly fireproof” 
oven warps and cracks from quite moderate heat, 
which, though incombustible, is the first thing to be 
shattered in a fire, is indispensable. It would be no slight 
advance to erect, finish and furnish complete a large office 
building wholly free from inflammable (not to insist on 
fireproofing) matter in either its floors, roofs, partitions, 
doors, windows, casings, fixtures or furniture. 


glass, 


~ the 
has 


Such an advance, however, is precisely what 
Larkin Manufacturing Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
undertaken with its administration building, just com- 
pleted in front of their extensive plant on East Seneca 
street. From cellar to roof, from wall to wall, from end 
to end the visitors may search in vain for anything inflam- 
inable beyond the desk stationery and the summer millinery 
of the feminine clerks. The massive walls are of hard, 


red brick in cement with stone and terra-cotta trim; the 
inside walls and piers are all faced with white bricks. The 


interior is practically one single room from floor to sky- 


light, with no partitions higher than office screens, and 
these are of artificial stone and metal. The floors and 


stairs (enclosed in the huge square towers at each end) are 
of magnesite. 

Window frames and sash are all of metal ; the entrance 
doors are of bronze and plate glass, swinging not on hinges 
but on pivots. 
quence. 


There seem to be no inside doors of conse- 
The multitude of office desks and chairs, and the 
The 
chairs are pivoted to the desks, so there is no need to lift 
them. A straight pull draws the chair out, when wanted, 
and a straight push shoves it back—simplicity itself! So 
minute is the “fireproofing” that it embraces not only the 
desks but the drawers in the desks. Fill a drawer with pa- 
per, ignite it and then shove into a desk or case full of 
other drawers; no harm results. 


big filing cases are of sheet steel and magnesite. 


The exterior of this building is quite as marked an 
innovation as its construction. No other city front ever 
attracted more notice or has excited more conjecture from 
all beholders, wise and otherwise, Beaux Arts men and 
home-trained. Lofty. massive walls of common brick rise 


story after story almost unpierced by an opening with no 
attempt at grace of form or decoration; while the side- 
walls are nearly all windows. A long honored canon of 
architecture is that a building’s exterior must so match its 
a school must be 
a school all through, outside as well as inside, and the same 
with a factory, a theater, ete. No such 
canon was regarded by the Larkin Company in their ad- 
ministration building though faithfully followed with their 
factories across the way. 

The interior is a revelation. Never before were the 
essentials of a modern administration building, viz.: safety 
and light, with elbow ventilation and santiiianine 
more fully provided nor more skillfully and beautifully 
combined for the daily toil of 1,800 clerks and officials. 
The general plan is cathedral like—a long, broad nave with 
a ceiling of clear glass instead of frescoed angels, and open- 
ing on aisles, triforia, clerestories and galleries both sides, 
with their side walls mostly glass. The galleries (fourth 
floor) on both sides and ends form the Larkin restaurant, 
where employes can have hot meals at very low rates andl 
without leaving the building. Over the galleries are invit- 
ing roof gardens—men one side, women on the other side. 

A flood of clear daylight is so evenly diffused every- 
where as to eliminate shadows by day, and the electric 
lights are evidently designed for the same effect at night; 
they are so framed at their sides as to throw no shadow 
on the desks below. 

While there 
ideal interior, the exterior is such a wide departure from 
precedent that views must differ. It is admitted that 
hitherto the external appearance of a building has often 
heen such a controlling feature that the interior has suf- 
fered; not so with the Larkin building—utilitarian solely 
and exclusively. 


interior as to proclaim its intended use— 


a court-house, 


room, 


seems no room for controversy as to this 





New York, July 2, 1907. 

We wish to state that we consider the schedule of the 
A. I, A. as being in general the most equitable system 
yet devised, and it is satisfactory in a general way to us in 
our practice. 

In special lines of practice it is clearly not the most 
equitable thing that could be devised, bat until the public 
learn to put a proper value upon the architects’ services we 
are of the opinion that the schedule of the American Tnsti- 
tute of Architects will not be disturbed. 

Yours very truly, Boring & Tilton. 
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ARCHITECTURAL AND STRUCTURAL 


ENGINEERING 


BY MAURICE M. SLOAN, ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER-— Continued 


PECIFICATIONS ordinarily stipulate that 
the several contractors bidding on the work 
are to quote in their proposals the addition- 
al unit cost for extra excavation, founda- 





tion masonry or concrete work necessary to 
provide sufficient foundations, qualified, as a rule, by a 
clause to the effect that the architect shall influence the 
estimate with regard to the extra excavation, foundation 
masonry or concrete work. The difficulty with this ar- 
rangement usually follows the signing of the contract, 
when it is found necessary to provide extra foundation 
work in several places, and in others the foundations as 
designed can be reduced in depth aad volume. 

As a rule the contractor immediately figures out the 
extra work, itemizing it at the unit rate quoted in the 
contract, but when the architect desires an allowance for 
the owner for work omitted, the contractor refuses to grant 
the same unit price, and usually proposes some amount 
ridiculously low compared with the price asked. His ex- 
planation for this phenomenal difference between the price 
for extra work and the price for omitted work, as far as 
the writer has been able to determine, is either that the 
sub-contractors have failed to make correct allowance, or 
else he claims that he should not be robbed of profit 
originally figured on, and as the changes involve him in 
additional clerical and field work he should be allowed to 


retain his profit on the work omitted. He also makes the 
claim that in quoting the unit price for extra work he con- 
sidered the fact that he might be involved in additional 
expense owing to the extra depth to which he is compelled 
to go, and that this unit price does not obtain for the work 
omitted above the level of the foundation indicated on the 
drawing. ‘To avoid this discussion, which so frequently 
occurs, it is well to embody in the contract not only the 
unit price for extra work, but as well the unit price for 
allowances, thus making impossible any argument with 
the contractor and eliminating long and unsatisfactory 
explanations to the owner. 

The structural strength of a steel frame building, 
while of primary importance, is not of greater importance 
than the adequate fire-proofing of the steel work and 
fireproof construction can be said to have been of contigu- 
ous development with the structural steel frame. In the 
earlier history of steel construction it was recognized that 
unless the framework was protected, the building would 
become an easy prey to fire, and that in case of a severe con- 
flagration its complete collapse would follow in a short time. 

As the practice of erecting skeleton buildings became 
more prevalent, fireproof construction developed rapidly, 
and many systems of floor construction, as well as pro- 
tections for steel members, were placed upon the market, 

(To be Continued.) 





REINFORCED CONCRETE WORK 


BY F. D. WARREN, ARCHITECT— Continued 

)0O BEST illustrate the points desired, a brief 
outline of the past and present history may 
properly be dwelt upon; this will lend an 
argument with which the possibilities of the 





future may well be compared. 

First, in regard to the past, with all due respect to 
the tireless and persistent energies of many concrete spe- 
cialists who, through their allegiance to the cause of the 
construction, have served brilliant careers as reformists in 
trying to specialize between the adaptation of the different 
constructions. It must be admitted, however with re- 
luctance, that in general the past application of reinforced 
concrete has been copied from other constructions, prin- 
cipally from stone. Regretted as it must be, it is but 
natural that such has been the case in view of the fact 
that the progress of all lines of achievement has been a 
growth steady and simple and not the result of reaction 
and radical agencies. 

Past investigators, instead of exhausting their ener- 
gies upon experiments to bring out the pleasing effects of 
selected aggregates of special composition and color, and 
the results of bringing these textures to view by removing 
the customary ugly skin from concrete surfaces, as well 
as the possibilities afforded along the line of sand and 
specially molded feaiures, have expended this valuable 
time in producing surfaces corresponding with those 
adapted to stone work. As a result, we find rock-face 
or pitch-line surfaces on nearly all the conerete block work 
of the past. 


. 


Again, to get relief in exterior walls, brick work 
features such as corbels, offsets and the like have been 
applied, oftentimes at great expense, instead of well ar- 
ranged pilasters, belts and friezes of contrasting finishes 
and textures; thus, the applications during the past have 
principally been along imitative rather than unique lines. 


‘Let it not be understood that the past has been negative 


toward the development of the construction, but rather, 
by unfortunate misusage, has it awakened a spirit of pro- 
gressiveness, which at the present time, is reaching far 
toward the goal of successful and artistic treatment. 

At the present time, after the fruitiess results of the 
past, architects in general are not specifying plastered or 
skimmed coats for exterior walls in order to obliterate 
the unsightly form marks, but, on the other hand, are 
removing such blemishes by scraping away the skin from 
the surface before the concrete has attained hard set or by 
hammering afterwards. In this way the beautiful texture 
of the aggregate is brought to the surface and the first 
triumph in its success has been accomplished. Again, 
thanks to the skill of the many tireless workers, true genu- 
ine concrete features, specially molded, have found their 
sphere of usefulness and ‘are now being applied to sills, 
lintels, belts, capitals, imposts, architraves, friezes and 
cornices and such vital requisites of proper designing, 
much to the advancement and edification of the con- 
struction. 

(To be Continued.) 
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HOUSE FOR “MARK TWAIN,” 


NOT SEEN IT, 


REDDING, CONN., 


HOWELLS AND STOKES, 
AND DID NOT WISH TO SEE IT TILL IT WAS FINISHED AND FURNISHED, AND THERE WAS A FIRE IN THE GRATE AND A CAT ON THE HEARTH. 


ARCHITECTS. 








OF THIS HOUSE, THE OWNER IS QUOTED AS SAYING, THAT HE HAD 





EXTENSION, CARNEGIE LIBRARY, PITTSBURG 


ALDEN & HARLOW, ARCHITECTS 


years the growth of the Car- 
negie Institute has been such as to de- 
mand that an addition be built tive times 
the area of the original structure. In de- 
signing the extension the existing work 
necessarily settled the style which must be selected for the 
though a slightly later period of the Italian 
Renaissance was ultimately chosen. The original building 
was placed at right angles with Forbes avenue. The main 
facade of the new portion faces this street, with the en- 
trance to the Music Hall at the western end, to the Science 
and Art Departments at the eastern end, and a carriage en- 
trance in the center, giving access to these departments. 
The Library entrance remains as formerly, at the center 
of the western facade, though it has been made more im- 
posing by the addition of a Corinthian colonnade above 
the porch. 

Necessarily the materials used in the extension were 
the same as in the first building, and the treatment of the 
lower story is practically identical in both; the second 
story of the facade has been made more decorative by the 
use of the Corinthian columns and pilasters in the loggias 
‘of the end pavilions and the pilaster treatment of the 
central portion with the great marquise covering the car- 
riage entrance. The effect of the entrance pavilions, with 
their deep loggias of the second floor, is greatly increased 
by the bronze statues at either end of the steps. There 
are also large bronze groups representing Science, Art, 
Music and Literature above the corner piers of these pa- 
vilions. J. Massey Rhind is the sculptor for these groups. 

It may be interesting as giving some idea of the size 
of the building to state that it covers four acres. The 
apitol at Washington has an area of three and one-half 
acres, ‘There are more than four miles of marble base. 
One hundred and thirty-two acres of wall surface were 
covered by plain wall painting. 

A new stack has been placed across the end of the 
old stack building. It contains eleven stories of book 
stacks, and will hold eight hundred thousand volumes. It 
is amply lighted from three large courts and is built of 





exterior, 


white enameled terra cotta. The furniture is of enameled 
iron throughout, and great care has been taken to make the 
entire stack as dustproof as possible. The windows are 
hermetically sealed. 

The Art and Science Departments have been removed 
to the extension, the main entrance to them being at the 
eastern end of the Forbes avenue facade. Entering through 
a vaulted vestibule wainscoted to the top of the doors 
with beautiful old convent Sienna marble, we come to the 
main staircase hall, sixty-six feet square, three stories high, 
with an open well in the center surrounded by a two-story 
colonnade and a balcony on the third floor. Broad marble 
stairs with railings of Hauteville marble and ornamental 
iron lead to the second floor. The stairs from the sec- 
ond to the third floors are in an extension of the main 
hall over the vestibules, so as not to obstruct the great 
open well, and are of marble, with railings of beautifully 
modeled iron work. Large elevators 
easy access to all floors. 

On the first floor a broad corridor lined with Haute- 
ville marble crosses the entire front of the extension, con- 
necting the stair hall with the foyer of the Music Hall, 
the carriage entrance, and various rooms and halls on 
either side. 

Directly in the rear of the main stair hall is the hall 
of sculpture, a room 58x125 feet, two stories in height, 
surrounded on the first story by a Greek Dorie colonnade 
surmounted on the second floor by columns of the Jonic 
order. It is interesting to note that the material of which 
these columns, cornices and wainscoting is made is Grecian 
Pentellic marble, considered one of the most perfect of 
marbles, the marble of which the Parthenon was built. 
Above the second story a broad frieze containing full-size 
casts of the Parthenon frieze surrounds the room, which is 
beautifully lighted by ceiling lights. To the rear of this 
gallery is a second one, 48x144 feet, designed for the col- 
lection of bronzes. 

Directly on the axis of the carriage entrance, opening 
from the main corridor, and also from the Hall of Seulp- 
ture, is the hall (126 feet square) devoted to the exhi- 


at either side give 
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bition of large-sized casts of architectural subjects. The 
room is surrounded by a gallery supported by twenty-eight 
Tonic columns twenty-six feet high. Doorways of beauti- 
fully carved marble lead to the main corridor. 

A separate fireproof building connecting with the 
main building by a narrow passage is provided for the 
preparation of alcoholic specimens for the museum. 

It was early settled that no alterations involving the 
size of the Music Hall should be made. It was determined, 
however, to provide larger staircase and foyer facilities, 
and with this in view the old front portion of the build- 
ing was removed and a broad stair hall built in its place. 
This, with the corridor encircling the hall itself, has been 
lined with light Montarenti Sienna marble and the ceilings 
redecorated. 

The problem of finding space for promenade, which 
has become such a feature of many concerts and enter- 
tainments, has been met by a great foyer placed immedi- 
ately in front of the stair hall. This, the most elaborate 
and richest room in the entire building, extends the entire 
width of the Music Hall, is 60 feet wide and 135 feet 
long and 45 feet high. It is surrounded by a colonnade 
of twenty-four columns of Grecian Tinos green marble 
28 feet high, supporting at the level of the hall balcony a 
gallery which encircles the room. The columns have 
Corinthian caps in gold and are surmounted by a cornice 
and ceiling of great richness of detail. The walls sur- 
rounding the room are lined with pilasters of the same 
green marble with panels of Eschallion elaborately inlaid 
with colored marbles. Access to this room from the out- 
side is had through two vestibules, both lined to the ceiling 
with dark Montarenti Sienna marble, the entire entrance 


forming a composition of the greatest richness and splen- 
dor. Check rooms open from the foyer, and the problem 
of keeping the entrance to the street free from encroach- 
ment by carriages has been met by opening the foyer to 
the main corridor leading to the central carriage entrance. 

In order to do away with the objections of a large 
boiler plant within the building a boiler house has been 
built in the ravine below. The engine room has been 
installed in the main building and is connected with the 
boiler house by a tunnel containing the necessary steam, 
gas and water pipes, and giving quick and easy com- 
munication between both departments. The engine room 
occupies one side of the central court, which has been 
carried down to the level of the basement, affording light 
and air to the entire central part of the basement. This 
court, which is lined with white enameled terra cotta, con- 
nects with the street by a covered driveway upon which 
open numerous freight elevators, and gives the most con- 
venient arrangement for reaching all work rooms and the 
mechanical plant. The engine room, 48 feet wide by 142 
feet long, is lined with white enameled terra cotta and is 
fitted up in the most complete manner. All engines and 
electrical machinery are in duplicate. The main switch- 
board controlling some thirty thousand lights occupies one 
entire side of this room, and is the largest switchboard in 
the world. 

The offices of the superintendent of the building, on 
the first floor, are at one side of the main entrance to the 
Science and Art Departments, and are so connected with 
all parts of the building by telephone, electric bells, ete., 
as to give him complete control of the entire building at 
all times. 


CONVENTION. PLAYGROUND ASSOCIATION 


OF AMERICA 


BY GEORGE GIBBS, Jr.. LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 










OST appropriately Chicago was chosen as the 
city in which to convene the first annual 
convention of the Playground Association 
of America, held June 20-22, 1907. Most 
appropriate because no other city has yet 


e(; 


acquired a system of playgrounds so complete in extent and 
equipment as that of the South Park Commission, a fact 
which served greatly to increase the interest in the Chicago 
meeting. 

While the playground movement is not new, the opera- 
tions up to this time have been so varied in cost and in 
efficiency that some standard is needed to guide future de- 
velopments. To meet this need the Association was started 
a year ago. Through the Association it is hoped that 
knowledge may be collected and distributed and interest 
increased in the many towns and cities, and even the 
country villages. 

The general meeting, following a business meeting and 
luncheon of the council was called Thursday afternoon. 
June 20, at the Art Museum. The lecture hall was filled 
to overflowing with delegates and visitors from all parts 
of the country. Seattle, New Orleans, and Boston were 
represented along with the less distant cities, and the 
interest so recently spread appeared to be universal. Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday were spent in visits to the vari- 
ous grounds where demonstrations and discussions were 
carried on. 


This meeting is especially significant as marking, not 
so much the spread of interest in the playground move- 
ment, as it does to establish the playground as a perma- 
nent public institution, and further to develop a standard 
of high efficiency. The need for space for play has been 
long recognized in many cities and promises have been 
variously made by school boards, park boards, charity in- 
stitutions, by private and by corporate interests. Such ef- 
forts have varied much in methods of management and in 
efficiency, some have been ¢ostly, others very simple, but the 
total value of such work has been only fairly understood. 
Several persons have studied the various phases of the 
work, and to bring these together was the real object of 
the convention. é 

Interested in the many sides of playground develop- 
ment, the visitors came from many kinds of work, prob- 
ably the greater number from school and gymnastic work, 
others from charitable institutions, while still others were 
interested as police, physicians, engineers, architects, or 
park designers. 

The papers read dealt largely with questions of ac- 
quirements, organization, management, and_ utilization, 
and with the value of playgrounds to both urban and rural 
communities; while little time could be given to the con- 
sideration of the questions of statistics as to usefulness of 
the many features, the economy of maintenance, the proper 
proportions and features of design and regulations that 
prove desirable, 


SS SEY 
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WILLIAM LE BARON JENNEY 


Mass., 
the noted architect, W. L. B. Jenney, was 


September 25, 1832, 


Fairhaven, 





horn. He died at Los Angeles, Cal., 
June 15, 1907. At the age of 21, he 
graduated from the scientific school at 


Cambridge, Mass., and in 1854 entered the 
Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manufactures at Paris, France, 
where he graduated with a diploma in 1856. It was dur- 
ing this period of study that Richard M. Hunt was ap- 
pointed by the French government as’ inspector, and under 
M. Hector Lefuel 
signed the Pavilion de la 


de- 


Bibliotheque, opposite the 
Palais Royal. Mr. Jenney 
often spoke of how much 
he was influenced in his 
after life by the success 
achieved by Mr. Hunt. 
Duringthe year 1858 Mr. 
Jenney again visited 
France for the study of 
architecture and art. 
Upon the breaking out 
of the Rebellion, he was 
appointed Captain Addi- 
tional Aide-de-Camp, U. 
S. A., and assigned to en- 
duty at Cairo, 
Ill.; served as engineer 
officer on the staff of 
General U. S. Grant, 
from Cairo to Corinth, 
then at W. T. Sherman’s 
transferred 
to his command and put 


gineer 


request was 


in charge of the engineer 
works at Memphis. Ac- 
companied General Sher- 
member of his 
staff on the Vicksburg 
expedition ; was chief en- 
Fifteenth Army 
Corps at the siege of 
Vicksburg, and continued 
to serve. on the staff of 
General Sherman until 
he resigned May, 1866. 
In the fall of 1868 he 
came to Chicago and be- 
gan his professional career. 

His first 
Grace Episcopal Church, Wabash avenue, near Sixteenth 
street, Chicago, The Portland Block, corner of Washington 
and Dearborn streets, Chicago, built directly after the 
Chicago fire, and the Mason Building. 


man as 


gineer 


works of 


architectural importance were 


In the fall of 1883 Mr. Jenney was appointed archi- 
tect for the Home Insurance Company of New York City, 
and instructed to prepare designs for a tall, fireproof office 
building, to be located on the northeast corner of Adams 
and La Salle streets, Chicago, to be named “The Home 
Insurance Building,” with the further instructions that 





the plans above the second story should provide for the 
maximum number of well-lighted small offices. The in- 
structions further stated that the building committee were 
aware that this would necessitate very small piers. 

The architect was requested to report to the building 
committee the method of construction that would satisfy 
the requirements for stability and for small piers. Arch- 
itects had often been obliged to build an iron column into 
the masonry pier where the load was exceptionally great. 
Mr. Jenney had done the same thing, building iron col- 
ums into the small piers 
some years before. The 
natural the 
problem was to enclose 
an iron column within 
each of the 
sonry piers, thus satisfy- 
the three require- 
ments small piers, 


solution of 


small ma- 
ing 
strength and fireproofing. 

The question of a col- 
umn 150 feet high, under 
the extreme variation of 
temperature, say 100 de- 
grees Fahrenheit or more, 
from the hot sun in sum- 
mer to the excessive cold 
in winter, now presented 
itself. A solution 
soon found by Mr. Jen- 
ney, by supporting the 
walls and floors of each 
story independently on 
the columns, thus divid- 


was 


ing the. total movement 
into as many parts as 
there stories, the 
expansion and contrac- 
tion in no one story be- 


were 


ing of sufficient impor- 
tance to require special 
consideration. The draw- 
ings were then prepared 
and the first design for a 
fireproof skeleton build- 
ing was made and pre- 
sented to the building 
committee of the Home 
Insurance Company for 
their acceptance. 

The columns in the Home Insurance Building were 
cast iron. The riveted columns of plates and angles were 
at that time thought too expensive. It was in this build- 
ing that the first Bessemer steel beams were used, manu- 
factured by the Carnegie-Phipps Company, who stated at 
the time that the Home Insurance Building was the first 
in the United States to use steel beams in its construction. 
It not only introduced the steel skeleton construction to 
the world, and was the first building in America to use 
steel beams in its construction, but it also added a long 
list to the requirements of a fine office building, such as 
wind bracing, thorough fireproofing, ete. 
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Mr. Jenney’s claim to have invented skeleton build- 
ing construction has not gone unchallenged. With the 
view to determining who was best entitled to this honor, 
an investigation was made by the American Institute of 
Architects, and the decision was in favor of Mr, Jenney. 
His claims are further substantiated by the following 
letter: 

BESSEMER STEAMSHIP CoMPANY. 
26 Broadway, New York. 
F. T. Gates, President. 
Mr. W. L. B. Jenney, February 13, 1897. 

Home Insurance Building, Chicago, Ill. 

My Dear Sir:—With your permission we shall take 
pleasure in naming a ship now being constructed for us 
by- Messrs. F. W. Wheeler & Co., Detroit, Mich., the 
“W. L. B. Jenney,” as a mark of our appreciation of your 
distinguished services in connection with the invention and 
introduction of lofty steel skeleton construction of build- 
ings. Yours very truly, 

(Signed) F. T. Gates, 

(J.) President. 

Among other prominent Chicago buildings built by 
Mr. Jenney while associated with Mr. Mundie are the 
following: 

Union League Club; Horticultural Building, at Co- 
lumbian Exposition; The Fair; Siegel, Cooper & Co.’s 
store; the Association Building ; the New York Life Build- 
ing; Chicago National Bank Building; the Trude Building 
and the Fort Dearborn Building. The Illinois Memorial 
at Vicksburg, Miss., published in Tur INLAND ARCHITECT, 
was the last design with which Mr. Jenney was actively 
identified. Some of Chicago’s most successful architects 
in their early days were engaged in Mr. Jenney’s office ; 
among these are, D. H. Burnham, William Holabird, Mar- 


cordial and never 


tin Roche, H. V. D. Shaw, and A. H. Granger. Following 
his retirement from active practice, some two years ago, 
Mr. Jenney lived in Los Angeles, Cal. 

The funeral was held in that city under the auspices 
of the G. A. R., the Loyal Legion and the California 
Chapter of the A. I. A., who attended in a body. A 
memorial service was held in Chicago. 

Mr. Jenney was of a genial, social disposition, and 
glimpses of this side of his character are contained in the 
following communications: 

Editor INLAND ArcHuiTEcT:—I should like to say 
something in appreciation of my good and highly respected 
friend, the late W. L. B. Jenney. I can hardly be said to 
have received any training in Mr. Jenney’s office, as I was 
associated with him but a few weeks at the very outset 
of my career. Mr. Jenney at that time, in the kindness 
of his heart and as a purely personal favor, allowed me to 
use his office and his friendship as a point of vantage from 
which to make my plunge into a favoring current. Un- 
doubtedly, I would have remained in his office and there 
received my training had not the current almost imme- 
diately seemed to swerve. I knew Mr. Jenney best on the 
personal side, as he was a friend of my family and treated 
me more as a guest than as an employe during the short 
time I was with him, and afterward we met more as man 
to man, though with his assistants, even, he was always 
“superior.” His lovable nature had an 
outlet in his beautiful home, which I was permitted to visit 
frequently in those early days. Concerning Mr. Jenney 
as architect and constructor, I can speak only as others 
can, but of him as a man, kind-hearted, considerate, will- 
ing and able to assist, I can speak from the depths of my 
knowledge and the bottom of my heart. Yours truly, 

Irvine K. Ponp. 





THE A. I. A. SCHEDULE OF CHARGES 


VIEWS OF ARCHITECTS OF VARIOUS SECTIONS 


OLLOWING the articles by Glenn Brown on 
“An Architect’s Services and Remuneration” 
which were contributed to THe INLAND 
ARCHITECT, and published in the numbers 
of August and September, 1906, there has 

been much attention given the subject by the profession. 

With the object of presenting a comparison of carefully 
considered opinions THE INLAND ARCHITECT has opened 
its columns to a free expression of views on this subject. 
A selection from the letters received is here published. 
These present several interesting phases of the subject, and 
afford suggestions that merit careful thought. 


Boston, July 3, 1907. 

I personally feel on the whole satisfied with the present 
schedule of the A. I. A. The system of basing the charges 
of architects for professional service upon the cost of the 
building is not an ideal one and in many cases the archi- 
tect under it is much overpaid and in many more he is 
not paid enough, but a person with fairly even practice 
need not have any cause to complain very seriously if the 
details of his business are properly attended to. We 
would all favor of course a system by which the architect 
would be paid an amount based upon the time he gives to 
the work, upon his own experience and the magnitude of 
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the work itself, quite irrespective of what the builder may 
charge for carrying out the work, but I am afraid any such 
scheme as this would be too much to hope for under exist- 
ing business conditions. 


Yours very truly, C. H. Blackall. 


Boston, July 1, 1907. 

The commission basis I consider radically wrong. The 
cost of the architect’s services bears no relation to the cost 
of the building except on buildings of the same kind and 
character. Compare the draughting and the _ personal 
service of the architect on a house worth $200,000, with 
the draughting and personal service necessary for a school 
costing $200,000, having twenty-five or thirty large rooms 
identical in every respect. 

It is undesirable that the architect should have a finan- 
cial interest in the cost of the work. If he is extravagant 
his compensation is greater. If he is careful and economical 
he will spend more time and money in effecting savings 
for his client, merely to be paid less himself. 

Various remedies have been suggested. 

(1) That the client be charged on the basis of cost 
of draughting, this being multiplied by three or four to 
cover cost of office expenses and the proper profit. 
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(2) ‘That the client pay a fixed sum for the archi- 
tect’s fee, and in addition the actual cost of doing the work 

The first leaves the client at sea as to what he must 
eventually pay, and might make the architect careless as 
to his salary list. The second is open in part to the same 
objection, but in either case the architect might be willing 
to fix a limit of cost. His fee might be based on the old 
commission basis as, e. g., 214 per cent of the estimated 
cost and not to be altered by actual cost. Cost of draught- 
ing being rendered monthly could be checked by the client 
and if it were costing too much, less expensive men could 
he put on it. 

A fair way to arrive at the office expense chargeable to 
each job appears to be to divide total office expense pro rata 
according to the time spent on the draughting irrespective 
of the salary of the man, as the low salary man takes as 
much office reom, and uses as much material, as the high 
man, 

These various suggestions have come to me from dif- 
ferent men, they are not my own ideas. They seem to me 
practicable, and on the right line, and in practice work 
well. 

Yours very truly, R. Clipston Sturgis. 


. 


Baltimore, July 2, 1907. 


We, as a firm, do consider that the present rate of com- 
mission to architects, according to the A. I. A., is too low 
to adequately pay for the work required, and particularly 
so for all contracts under $10,000. 

We also think there may be a more appropriate and 
just method of payment to architects for services rendered 
than the percentage on amount of contract, as, in a very 
large number of instances, the architects services cannot be 
justly rated, in the various lines on which their work must 
be done, by a simple rate of percentage on the cost of the 
work to the owner. 

While we think that very possibly some other method 
might be established for the just payment of architects’ 
fees than by schedule arranged by the A. I. A., we are not 
at present, willing to state that this is our positive opinion, 
nor to suggest what such changed methods might be, with- 
out giving the subject deeper consideration than we hava 
yet been able to do. 


Very truly yours, Wyatt & Nolting. 


Richmond, Va., June 28, 1907. 


The schedule of charges as fixed by the “A. I. A.” has 
heen in vogue for years and is generally used, cer- 
tainly by all architects in good standing in their practice 
This schedule is generally known and understood by the 
public and they are satisfied with its requirements as tc 
charges, ete., recognizing as they do the standing and in- 
fluence in the courts of the “A. I. A.” 

It has required some years for this to be understood 
and appreciated and now to abolish or change it, would 
in my opinion, be a mistake. This schedule is headed “The 
Proper Minimum Charges, ete.,” but the architect, where 
he thinks he would not be properly paid for his services, 
can increase such charges by a special agreement with his 
client hefore the work is done; and he is also authorized by 
the schedule to make a special rate in excess of the 5 per 
cent where the building costs less than $10,000, 


To abolish or change the schedule by increasing the 
fees would reopen a matter which is now fixed and recog- 
nized, and would lead to complications and allow a decrease 
in the regular rates by some and an increase by others. 

I have adhered to the “A. I. A.” schedule in my prac- 
tice of many years. 

_ Very truly yours, M. J. Dimmock. 


Philadelphia, July 1, 1907. 

We have just written a letter to a special committee of 
the Philadelphia Chapter, American Institute of Archi- 
tects, upon the subject of professional fees, which covers 
our views, so we quote from it as follows: 

“In our judgment the present minimum rate of 5 per 
cent on the cost of general construction with an additional 
5 per cent on the cost of mechanical work where the services 
of mechanical experts are required, and 10 per cent on 
the cost of furniture and fixtures designed or selected, is 
a sufficient and satisfactory compensation for all work of 
any considerable size. Residence work, alterations, monu- 
mental work, and work of special character generally, can- 
not be done profitably except by charging a considerably 
iarger fee, which should be a matter for each office to regu- 
late for itself as may suit its policy or the cirumstances of 
each individual case. y 

Certain classes of factory work, storehouses and work 
of that nature can be done profitably on a 314 per cent 
basis, the commission to be computed on the total cost of 
the work and the owner to pay for the services of mechani- 
cal experts. In the latter work we make a distinction be- 
tween the mechanical work which forms part of the build- 
ing, such as heating, lighting and elevators, and the ma- 
chinery in case the building is a factory. The latter is not 
generally included in the architect’s work. 

A 10 per cent charge for furniture and fixtures in a 
building of any considerable size is an equitable one if 
properly understood and arranged between the client and 
the architects. “Although the cost of designing elaborate 
furniture may perhaps exceed the commission received upen 
it the difference is made up by the greater profit on carpets 
and the various fixtures, which are largely matters of selec- 
tion and call for discriminating taste rather than expense 
in labor and time. . 

Our feeling is that the minimum rates should be can- 
fined to the work first described above. While small houses, 
country residences, alterations and work of that nature 
cannot be done by the ordinary office at the minimum rate, 
it is reasonably profitable to the young architect who does 
most, if not all, of the work himself, and it would be an 
injustice to deprive him of the opportunity to do such work 
in a self-respecting manner by establishing a greater mini- 


‘mum charge for it and telling him he must not do it for 


less. This does not mean that the larger offices should not 
charge larger fees for such work; on the contrary they 
should, so that the client who desires to build a small house 
or do any of the work coming within the above classification 
can decide for himself whether he will employ the young 
man at 5 per cent or whether he will avail himself of the 
larger organization and perhaps greater experience of the 
better known offices by paying the difference.” ° 


Very truly yours, Rankin, Kellogg & Crane. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


House at Portland, Ore., Whidden & Lewis, architects. 

House at Merion, Pa., Horace Trumbauer, architect, Phila- 
delphia. 

Warren Chapel, North Plainfield, N. J., Marsh & Gette, 
architects. 

California Hall, Hearst University, Berkeley, Cal., John Galen 
Howard, architect. 

Detail view. residence of Mrs. E. J. Lehman, Chicago, Ed- 
mund R. Krause, architect. 

Restaurant Du Pré Catelan, Paris, G. Tronchet, architect. 
Exterior and view in entrance hall are shown. 

St. Urban apartment building, New York, Robert T. Lyons, 
architect. Exterior and entrance detail are given. 

Residence of E. B. Blinn, Pasadena, Cal., George W. Maher, 
architect, Chicago. Many exterior and interior views are shown. 

Administration Building for the Larkin Co., Buffalo, Frank 
Lloyd Wright, architect. Exterior and interior views are pub- 
lished. For detailed description see another column. 

Carnegie Library, Museum and Music Hall, Pittsburg, Pa., 
Alden & Harlow, architects. Exterior and interior views and 
plans are shown. A detailed description by the architects is 
published in another column. 

Illustrations in reading columns: Design for new cathedral, 
Washington, D. C., G. F. Bodley, R. A., F. S .A., London, and 
Henry Vaughan, F. A. I. A., Boston, associated architects ; 
house for “Mark Twain,’ Redding, Conn., Howells & Stokes, 
architects. 





BENEFITS OF THE ILLINOIS LICENSE LAW. 


A communication received by the Chicago Architects’ Busi- 
ness Association requested answer to a list cf questions con- 
cerning the practical workings of the Il inois license law during 
its ten years of operation. The answers embrace the information 
and observation of the secretary of the Illinois Board of Ex- 
aminers of Architects, Peter B. Wight, and therefore are 
authoritative. The questions and answers are as follows: 

QUESTIONS. 

First—Did your association favor registration or licensing 
of architects before the law was passed in your state? 

Second—Do you favor such legislation in principle now? 

Third—In the operation of the law in your state as you have 
seen it, how has the law benefited the public? 

Fourth—How has the law benefited the profession ? 

Fifth—If you favor a registration law in principle what 
features of your law, if any, would you wish to see changed? 

Any concrete instances of the effects or working of the 
law which have come to your knowledge would be of value. 

ANSWERS. 

Answering the queries in order: 

First—Our association was originally organized for the ex- 
press purpose of securing the passage of an architect’s license 
law. 

Second—At the April meeting of the association, this ques- 
tion was submitted to a vote of the entire meeting and was 
unanimously carried in endorsement of our present license law. 
It was emphatically emphasized, however, in the discussion, that 
while the law was of incidental benefit to the architect, that its 
real value and the only logical ground for its support was its 
benefit to the general public by securing at least a moderate-y 
competent chief officer in charge of the design and having super- 
vision over the construction of buildings. 

Third—It has placed at the disposal of any one in case they 
wish to engage in building, competent expert advisers who are 
made responsible to the state for the character of service ren- 
dred. It also enables discipline and punishment in the case of 
dishonest, reckless or incompetent practice and gives the public 
some redress in such case. Men who are naturally dishonest 
or reckless are restrained in their natural tendency through fear 
that their license to practice may be revoked by the state board. 
Men who know themselves to be incompetent in certain partic- 
ulars, through the same fear, are compelled to procure com- 
petent advice on questions which they feel uncertain about; 


thus securing to their clients competent service. The importance 
to the public of having buildings erected after plans prepared 
by architects examined and ‘icensed under the laws of the State 
of Illinois has been so impressed on the City Council of the 
City of Chicago that they have laid down a requirement in the 
Municipal Code requiring that all plans having area in excess 
of 1,200 square feet must be prepared by a licensed architect, 
signed and sealed by him, as a prerequisite to secure a permit 
for the erection of a building within the corporate limits of the 
city. A movement which is not yet accomplished is on foot to 
make it cbligatory to require all buildings erected within the 
City of Chicago to be constructed under the authority or gen- 
eral supervision of an examined and licensed architect. This 
movement had its original inception as a result of public demand 
for a greater safeguarding of life and property in the great 
factories and warehouses which have bzen frequently erected 
without the supervision of an architect. 

Through the recklessness and desire to economize on the 
part of interested builders, buildings have frequently been con- 
structed faultily, resu'ting in serious accidents. The chief op- 
position to this movement has come from speculative builders, 
who do not care to have their work submitted to the inspection 
of competent experts, for reasons which are evident. 

Fourth—The law has benefited the profession of architecture 
by securing public recognition of same and by purging it from the 
reckless and incompetent, elevating its tone and character. The 
law is a police regulation and must be based on public benefit, 
not class benefit. The on'y ground on which the law can be sup- 
ported is on the ground of protection to the general public in 
the security to the lives and health of the workmen engaged in 
the erection and the future occupants of the building. Fortu- 
nately, however, we have found that this public benefit has 
actually been a professional benefit. 

Fifth—The present law in this state has been revised and 
amended until it is now very satisfactory. Any new law in other 
states shou'd embody the Illinois law with all of its amend- 
ments. 

We enclose copy of a circular letter prepared by the Secre 
tary of the State Board for the examining and licensing of archi- 
tects, which will explain the Illinois law more fully. 

(Signed) Peter B. Wicur. 
EMERY STANForD HALL, 
Secretary, C. A. B. A. 





ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 


At the annual meeting of the club the following officers were 
elected: Herman Von Holst, president; C. H. Hammond, first 
vice-president, chairman Scholarship Committee; Herbert Green, 
second vice-president, chairman Exhibition Committee; Hugo H. 
Zimmermann, secretary, chairman Membership Committee; Otto 
A. Silha, treasurer, chairman Finance Committee; N. Max Dun- 
ning, member Executive Committee, chairman Educational Com- 
mittee; Leon Burghoffer, member Executive Committee, chair- 
man House Committee. 

ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 

At the Executive Board meeting of the Architectural League 
of America, held in Toronto on June 19, the permanent head- 
quarters of the Architectural League were established at 729 
Fifteenth street N. W., Washington, D. C., and Mr. H. S. Me- 
Allister, the ex-secretary of the Washington Architectural Club 
and now vice-president of the same, was appointed permanent 
secretary of the league. The executive wishes to announce that 
all communications with the league may henceforth be directed 
to Mr. McAllister at the above address. 


WASHINGTON (D. C.) ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 


The annual election of the Washington Architectural Club 
resulted as follows: President, Waddy B. Wood; vice-presi- 
dent, Hector S. McAllister; secretary, Frederick Reed; treas- 
urer, W. W. Stevens; directors, Louis A. Simon, Frank Upman, 
and Eskirne Sundefland, and auditors, Perey Adams and War- 
ren W. Youngs. B. B. Burnham and J. A. Martin-Cooke were 
elected as new members. Following the announcement of the 
result by a megaphone man, the successful candidates were 
toasted at a smoker which occupied the remainder of the even- 
ing. 
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CALIFORNIA SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS ARCHITECTS. 
The Society of Beaux-Arts Architects of California was or- 
ganized in San Francisco June 17. Its object is the education 
of the younger men of the community who are striving to be- 
come architects. The gneeting was held at the San Francisco 
Institute of Art. Presi- 
dent, John Galen Howard; vice-president, Arthur Brown; secre- 
tary, W. Applegate; treasurer, Loring P. Rixford. Among those 
present were: B. R. Maybeck, Jules Godart, Charles Peter 
Weeks, Arthur Brown, Hobart, Loring P. Rixford, 
Albert G, Lansburgh, Mr. Van Benthuysen, John Baur, E. F. 
Champney, Mr. Applegate, John Bakewell, George W. Kelham. 


The following officers were elected: 


Lewis P. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, VENICE, 

At its session of April 14th, this academy, on motion of its 
president, voted the election of Wm. H. Goodyear, Brooklyn, as 
Accademico di Onore (Honorary Academician). The letter of 
notification reads as follows: 

Your many services to Italy and especially to Venice, 
through highly important publications and industrious 
studies on the church of St. Mark, make this fraternal proceed- 
ing an act of duty on the part of this Academy, which is now re- 
joiced to count you among its members. 


your 


I congratulate myself on being officially charged with the 
duty of sending you this advice, together with the related diploma 
and | remain with assurances of high esteem. 

Dom D. Eapico, The Secretary. 
LOS ANGELES ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 

The exhibition by the Los Angeles Architectural Club and 
Arts and Crafts Society held in the Associated Arts Hall, Los 
Angeles, was a great success. The walls of two large rooms 
were covered with architectural designs and photographs of office 
buildings and residences erected by Los Angeles architects. On 
tables were examples of artistic bookbinding, book plates, speci- 
mens from the Los Angeles Ceramic Club, including vases, 
plaques, panels, cups and jars, besides a large assortment of 
paintings and designs for furniture and fittings. There was also 
an excellent display of metal work. The patrons of the joint 
exhibition were the Ebell Club, Los Angeles Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, Friday Morning Club, Ruskin 
Art Club and Los Angeles Fine Arts League. The following 
committee acted as judges of the drawings: Elmer Grey, Los 
Angeles; Augustus B. Higginson, Santa Barbara; Timothy 
Walsh, Los Angeles; Charles Sumner Greene, Pasadena; Irving 
J. Gill, San Diego; Arthur Roland Kelly, Theo. Eisen, Frank 
Stiff and Francis P. Davis. 








ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 


Henry Maurer &Son 


Manufacturers of 


Terra Cotta (Hollow Tile) 
Fireproof Building Materials 


420 East 23d St., New York Pennsylvania Bldg., Philadelphia 

If you want an incombustible fire resisting building, 

why hunt around for fads, when bona fide fireproof 

material — Terra Cotta is at hand; commanding 
lowest insurance rates ? 






















ART METAL 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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= - Filing Durable 
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Our Specialty: 

Steel Equipment of Public Build- 
ings, Banks, Vaults, Com- 
mercial, and Profes- 
sional Offices 
Library Stacks and Furniture 


“SWEETS 
INDEX” 
PAGES 957-961 











0, 
Togt C 


Saves time and money in glazing because it permits glass being set 
from the outside. Broken glass can be replaced without disturbing 
the window trim or removing enclosure. 


Our new book *METALSTORE 
FRONTS” tells the complete 
story of the Petz Patent Store 
Front Construction in detail, 
shows full size cuts and illustrates 
some of the pleasing effects pro- 
duced through its use. Sent free on 
request. In writing for it address 
Detroit Showcase Co., 481 
West Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 


For Sale by Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. at all branches. 


lets in every ray of 
light and gives every 
inch for display. 








Peerless Mortar 
Colors 


Black, Red, Brown, Buff, French Gray, and special colors to 


PLEASE ARCHITECTS 


They are the original and standard colors for mortar 


Samuel H. French & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA ESTABLISHED 1844 














THE - 
CUTLER MAILING 


IS EXPLICITLY AUTHORIZED 
BY THE POST OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENT UNDER PRO- 
VISION OF A SPECIAL ACT 
OF CONGRESS AND SHOULD 
BE SPECIFIED WHERE THE 
STANDARD AUTHORIZED 
MAIL CHUTE EQUIPMENT 
IS DESIRED. 

DESIGNATE ‘‘MODEL C”’ 
IF THE VERY LATEST AND 
BEST FORM AS ILLUSTRATED 
HEREWITH IS REQUIRED. 
INTERIOR UNDER GOVERN- 
MENT LOCK BUT INSTANTLY 
ACCESSIBLE TO AUTHORIZED 
PERSONS. 

INSTALLED IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH THE U.S. FREE COLLECTION SER- 
VICE UNDER THE CUTLER SERIES OF MAIL 
CHUTE PATENTS ONLY BY THE SOLE MAKERS, 


THE CUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 


SYSTEM 





MODEL C OPEN. 


























| CUTLER BUILDINGS, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 
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A Lifetime Without Repairs 














Illustrating a Concrete Block House of Dr. H. C. Howard, Champaign, Illinois 
Prof. F. M. White, Architect, roofed with Asbestos “Century” Shingles, laid French Method. 


Reinforced Asbestos Corrugated Sheathing 


Asbestos “Century” Shingles 





ASBESTOS 
“CENTURY” 
SHINGLES 


will outlive the building with- 
out either Paint or Repairs 








Exposed to the action of the at- 
mosphere and elements for a 
short period, the hydration and 
subsequent crystallization 
which takes place, converts As- 
bestos “Century” Shingles into 
absolutely impermeable roof 
coverings, which, as such, defy 
all changes of climates, and thus 
become greatly superior to 
other forms of roofings. 


Asbestos “Century” Shingles 
are 5c per square foot 


at Ambler, Pa. 


FACTORS: The Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 
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N the construction of a Building, the rela- 

tion of the architect and engineer to the 
¥) building are very similar to the relation 
S| of the physician to his patient. 


The designing and construction of the fireproofing 
of the building 1s only one of the elements of the 
building which the general practitioner must treat. 





It is so important an element, however, and so vi- 
tally concerns the welfare of the building, that it 
might be worth while to call in a specialist. 


Weare specialists in fireproof construction, and this 
is the largest organization in the world devoted ex- 
clusively to this work. 


The services of our engineering and designing de- 
partments, our long and constantly broadening ex- 
perience, and all our vast fund of data, are at the 
service of the profession for the discussion of spe~ 
cific cases. 


Ask us to discuss with YOU the fireproofing of 


YOUR prospective building, and “put it up to us 
to prove our claim that we can give you the best 
construction at a reasonable and acceptable cost. 


Let us help you while you are planning. Don't 
wait until after your work is done. 


Write us, or call at any of our offices. 


National Fire Proofing Co. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
Commercial Nat'l Bk. Bldg. Land Title Building Victoria Building 
PITTSBURGH BOSTON WASHINGTON 
Fulton Building Old South Building Colorado Building 
NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES 


Flatiron Building Lumber Exchange Bldg. Union Trust Building 
LONDON, ENG., 27 Chancery Lane 
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DETAIL OF RAILING, MAIN STAIRS 
UNITED ENGINEERING BUILDING, NEW YORK 
Hale & Rogers, Architects 


THE WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE 
CHICAGO 83 NEW YORK 
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An Architect’s Reputation 








is His Capital 





This reputation must not only be 
gained, but must be preserved. As 
the architect sows, so will he reap. 


Do you advise your clients to use 
economical and durable wall fac- 
ings and floor coverings? 


Do you ee your reputation 
by permitting them to use materials 
that look worn and shabby after a 
year or more? 


Are you familiar with the economy 
of using tiling or ceramic mosaic 
in bath rooms, kitchens, butlers’ 
pantries, vestibules, porches and 
fire placesP For free information 
on this subject write the 


Information Bureau of the 
Tile Industry 


60 Corcoran Bldg. WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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The Winkle Terra Cotta | 
-Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural 
Terra Cotta 


In All Colors 


OFFICE : 


Rooms 502 and 503, Century Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Works: Cheltenham, St. Louis 




















J. W. TAYLOR 
Monon Bldg.,324 Dearborn St. Telephone 1500 Harrison 
ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS 
Buildings, Interiors, Details, Etc. 


Promise to purchase two dozen from the lot at $4.00 per dozen, 
unmounted, and I will send 200 from which to make the selection. 








J. W. REEDY ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 


ELEVATORS 


83-91 Illinois Street - - “ CHICAGO 





Philosophy of Protective Paint 


A practical treatise on the subject of pro~ 
tective paint by a practical paint man. 


Write for free copy No. 62 B. 








- Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N.J.— 





Advance News Indicating Chances to Sell 


Plans, Materials, Fixtures, Furniture, 
Machinery 
may be secured with promptness, a and thoroughness, and at reasonable rates, 
rom 
THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
Robert and Linn Luce 


NEw YorRK 68 Devonshire St. - - 
- CINCINNATI Railroad Bldg. - - 


26 Vesey St. - - - 


Boston 
206 E. Fourth St. 


- DENVER 











Take Advice! 








Are You Furnishing Your Home? 
It Will Save You Money! 


The right thing in wall treatments, furniture, draperies, like the right thing in personal dress, 
gives pleasure and satisfaction if appropriate. 


“Interior Decoration” 


the only magazine devoted exclusively to the furnishing, decoration and management of the home. 
Profusely illustrated; 10 cts. by the month; $1.00 a year; specimen copies sent upon application. 


Clifford & Lawton, 19 Union Square, New York 


You need 
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ACCURATE SIMPLE CLOCK SYSTEM 
Cos7is MNOTITTING FO OPERATE 


TrieD AND Lightly FECOMMENDED.« 
FoR SPeciPicATians 8 ESTIMATES ADDRESS 








Waster Clock. 





Ine Schiller Building 





Chicago lllincis. 


HAHL AUTOMATIC CLOCK C$ 
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N O RTH - WE STERN In Wrought Bronze and Steel 


Stanley’s Ball Bearing Hinges 





TERRA COTTA CO. NEVER WEAR DOWN 
NEVER CREAK 





NEVER REQUIRE OILING 





WORKS AND OFFICE: 


CLYBOURN AND WRIGHTWOOD AVENUES ture and dust. 
For sale by leading hardware dealers. 


Branch Office: 1415 Railway Exchange Building sai 
Artistic booklet free. 


The improved washer protects the balls against mois- 










































































CLEVELAND - OHIO 


SPECIFY “N. Y. B.” APPARATUS 






HICA 
eee Ghe STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Conn. New York Chicago 
HEATING 
VENTILATION 
AIR WASHING eee 
DRYING ty the U.S Goccrnment, pCteel 
Z F. E. CUDELL’S 
Mechanical Draft Wien, Minions Ges 
COOLING and Backwater Trap 
Get Catalogue 53-1 - “— ah ~ 





New York Blower Co. 


Chicago, IIl., Bucyrus, O., Philadelphia, New York, St. Louis 
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DELITE 


FILLERS AND 
STAINS 


Public favor certainly means something. If 
an article has gained a universal market it surely 
denotes merit. Our Fillers and Stains have 
won an international reputation. Leading 
architects specify their use for high grade work 
and they have found their way into some of 
the most splendid buildings 1 in the country. 


You will find them absolutely noy-fading and 
and uniform in quality. The more particular 
you are the more we can please you. 


Send for our Ad-el-ite Fillers and Stains 
booklet displaying twenty~one beautiful shades 
on real wood panels. 


CadomntSimo€s 


Sta. G., Chicago 








The Wilks 
WV ater Flea ters 


For Heating Water for 


Private Houses, 


Apartment 
Buildings, 


Hospitals, 
Etc. 


Hard or Soft Coal 
Self Feeders 


* SEND FOR CATALOGUE 





S. Wilks 


Manufacturing Company 


Thirty-fifth Street and Shields Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 























Improved Plumbing Ragtences for Schools 





Iti 1s necessary during 

choo vacation that 
additional plumbing 
fixtures be installed. 


INSANITARY 


fixtures are replaced 
by others of modern 
construction. 


OUR SCHOOL, 
HOSPITAL and 
FACTORY 
PAMPHLET 
illustrating a com~ 
plete line of Plumb- 
ing Fictures espe~ 
cially adapted for 


School, Hospital 
and Factory Work, 


in making selections 
or specifications. 


We will be PLEASED TO SEND SAME, if you will write us and address your inquiry to Department “Ss 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1855 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 
The only Complete Line Made by Any One Firm 


DENVER 


SHOW-ROOMS, 91 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 


TRENTON 
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THE PERGOLA, RESIDENCE OF E. B. BLINN, PASADENA, CAL. 
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Entrance Detail 








ST. URBAN APARTMENT BUILDING. NEW YORK THE INLAND ARCHITECT 
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In the Library 
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THE INLAND ARCHITECT 
AND NEWS RECORD 


JULY, 1907 


The Dining Room 


VIEWS IN RESIDENCE OF E. B. BLINN PASADENA. CAL. 


* George W. Maher, Architect, Chicago 
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View in Living Room 
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View Towards Living Room 


VIEWS IN RESIDENCE OF E. B. BLINN, PASADENA. CAL. 


THE INLAND ARCHITECT 
AND NEWS RECORD 


JULY, 1907 





George W. Maher, Architect, Chicago 
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HOUSE AT MERION, PA. THE INLAND ARCHITECT 
AND NEWS RECORD ‘ 


Horace Trumbauer, Architect, Philadelphia JULY, 1907 
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ENTRANCE HALL, RESTAURANT DU PRE CATELAN, PARIS THE INLAND ARCHITECT 
AND NEWS RECORD 
JULY. 1907 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDING FOR THE LARKIN CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Frank Lloyd Wright, Architect 
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FIRST Flook PLAN 
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Whidden & Lewis, Architects 
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HOUSE OF W. B. AYER, PORTLAND. ORE. 
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DETAIL VIEW. RESIDENCE OF MRS. E. J. LEHMAN. CHICAGO ; THE INLAND ARCHITECT 
Edmund R. Krause, Architect AND NEWS RECORD 
JULY, 1907 


Wrought Iron Work by Chris Muth, Chicago 






























































THE INLAND ARCHITECT 
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JULY, 1907 


INTERIOR VIEW. ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, THE LARKIN CO., BUFFALO. N. Y. 


Frank Lloyd Wright, Architect 


(See descriptive article) 



































DETAIL VIEWS. CARNEGIE LIBRARY, PITTSBURG 


Alden & Harlow, Architects 


Library Entrance 


Main Entrance 
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VIEW IN FOYER, CARNEGIE LIBRARY BUILDING, PITTSBURG Copyrighted, 1907, R. W. Johnston. THE INLAND ARCHITECT 


AND NEWS RECORD 
Alden & Harlow, Architects JULY. 1907 
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THE INLAND ARCHITECT 
AND NEWS RECORD 


JULY, 1907 


Johnston, 


Copyrighted, 1907, R. W. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY. MUSEUM AND MUSIC HALL, PITTSBURG, PA. 


Alden & Harlow. Architects 
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THE INLAND ARCHITECT 
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JULY, 1907 


MUSIC HALL ENTRANCE, CARNEGIE LIBRARY. PITTSBURG 


Alden & Harlow. Architects 
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GRAND STAIRWAY, CARNEGIE LIBRARY, PITTSBURG THE INLAND ARCHITECT 
AND NEWS RECORD 
Alden & Harlow. Architects JULY, 1907 
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REFERENCE ROOM, CARNEGIE LIBRARY, PITTSBURG. PA. Copyrighted, 1907, R. W. Johnston. THE INLAND ARCHITECT 
AND NEWS RECORD 
Alden & Harlow. Architects JULY, 1907 














